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PRIBNDS’ CENTRAL STORE| TuyKs: TRunKs !Teunxs: 


DESIRABLE DRY GOODS. 


Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins and Hdkfs. 
Fresh Invoice of Silk Blonde and Crepe 


Lisse. 
Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.12 to 

1.00. 
sheat Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.00 tc 87 


Cents. 
Neat Stripe Silks, reduced from 87 to 75 Cts, 
Thibet Shawls, long and square. 
Thibet Shawls, of our own importing. 
Fresh Invoice of Brown Mohairs, at $1.25. 
Black Silks, $1.00, $1.12, $1.20, $1.25. 
$1. 37 and $1.50. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have received my summer importation of those 
gauze shirts in three sizes—costing 28, 31 and 37 cents 
each. Friends desiring these goods, better order them at 
once ; there is nothing like them in the market. 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


“THe BEST PRACTICAL EnGLisH DICTIONARY 
extant.’’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


From Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 12,1876. “ The 
sermons which I have preached to my people during the 
last three months, have been the outgrowth of Bible med- 
I have not made a library reference in cen- 
The two volumes which I have 


itation alone. 
structing one of them. 
by my side or on my knees when dictating them, are the 
New Testament and Webster's Dictionary. The former I 
find to be werth more to me, as a@ preacher of the Gospel to 
the people, than all the books of theology im the world. 
And the latter contains not only the germs, but the ex- 
pressed wealth, of all English literature. From the one, I 
get my facts and inspiration ; from the other,-I am taught 
exactness in definition and precision of statement. Never 
* until I shut myself off from all other books and confined 
myself exclusively to these two, did I know how perfectly 
equipped for flight the mind is that has on either side of it 
these wings of power.” 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

Sold by ail booksellers. 
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And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 





‘W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. = 


a ‘(ton aoe oie s 
irst-Class goods at low prices.’ 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, a Trunk 
Siraps, Pocket- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 
ORIENTAL = FACTORY, 

0. 818 Market Stree 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. , 
_ Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 
livered. Remember the number, 828, 818. 


OUR MOTTO: 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SLATE MANTELS 


OF the laters end mest benntifel Designs, and all other Slate Work on haad 
made 


to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 






SEWING 
MACHINES. 


eibergs rma 
or Second- 
Machines of every des- 
i cription. 
DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acrents WantTep. “@G NEW YORK. 


IRWEIN IS THE NAME OF A NEW REMEDY MEN- 

tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for January, 

as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis. and all affec, 

tions of the throat and lungs—those of public speakers, 
and gives several cases of cure. 


‘HOME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR SMALL 
children. 
SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks co., Pa. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 

33 North Second St., Philada. 
CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 





9p 823 





DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.09; By Mail, $1.10, Toned paper, fine cloth, beveled 
| beards, red edze edition. 
Five Coplet..cccccccccccsscccssoccss encscesescsoesoccsces snccssedd $5.00 


THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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CROFT'S 


COLT’S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY 
CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 
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EVERYTHING | Seeds, implements, 


nery, and Fertilizers, 
New Caralogue, 200 7] 
tions, mailed on receipt 19 


stamp. “ 
Fc A RM A. B. COHU, 
me 197 Warsr 8, AY 
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lO LET FOR SIX MONTHS, FURNISHED 











































FOR THE 


desired, a medium-sized dwelling house, “ny 
1226 Market Street, Philadelphia. Friends’ Meeting House at 15th and Race g 
Se een, 1) OS T. H. SPEAKMaK, § ~~ 
BLi2ZaBETH WoRrginGron, 26 North Seventh Stree des 
FRIENDS’ BONNETS and CAPS on RICHARDS & SHOURDS, VOL. 


HAND and MADE to ORDER. 


449 North FIFTH STREET, Carpenters and Builders, } ss 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 














ALSO ‘ 
1851 N. FIFTet sTREEBT. (Firat Street above Race Street,) | ggamUsicati 
(M. Holgate’s Old Stand.) PHILADELPHIA. 

a — JOBBING ATTENDED TO. ar UBLI 
We are now receiving a full supply of wine. 286 N, Twentieth St. No. 1118 Citron & 0 

Sresh-mined _ly ial 
L E Hl C H Cc O AL Frrnitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, ram 
—coensarmemarrres The Pape 
9 Be. 2 HOPKINS, mere 
WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL IN 5 a. A ccribers rec 
EXCLUSIVELY. Fine Cabinet Ware, ; 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, a is o : 
ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, HAIR AND HUSE MATTRESSES ON HAND } “ashirt 
OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. {0 Repairing, Varnishing an1 Upholstering neatlly done will be att 


American Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
YARDS, {M5 Swanson Street, above Queen. 


35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


in making plain work. 
C. S HIMMELWRIGHT, Merchant Tailor, 
234 North Fourth Stret 
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ON CON 


JOHN 0. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. OHAPMAN, 


FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS, OR 
OR RENT, IN BRISTOL, PA., A VERY COM- 
fortable house, with hall, open stairs, eleven 
ceiled rooms, summer kitchen, range, hydrant, 














Prices moderate. 


FURNITURE. 








pump, garden &c.; or, Bree Wes 
I WILL SELL MY REMODELED VERY CONVE- = nna mes ae the wa 
NIENT RESIDENCE, Ss. B. ? suitable 

adjoining, having entry, and twelve rooms, | Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine W ages 

hydrant, pump, coal-bins &c., &c., all under cover. | #nd Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring gu ti 

These houses have good cellars; side entrances to | Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repaimg OTlDg | 

kitchens, handsomely situated, fronting the river, | ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended§ were it 

and opposite the open grounds of the “Farmers | to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored, § and gr 

National Bank of Bucks County.” Four minutes No. 596 CALLOWEILE of, PHILAD Se ton 

walk to meeting. P.0O., boats, or cars. Apply to HOUSE OF -§ who u 

EMMOR COMLY, Z peg 

3d mo. 1st, 1876. Bristol, Pa. WALTER BAK R &, Sans 

& ' diffusi 

| _. YOUNG MEN AND, ADULTS, | 17a0,EeTAsusHEo Wye Me: 
ier same time sequire s good education, fitting them for busi- MANUFACTURERS OF But 


ness, at Crittenden’s Commercial College, which is open 
all summer, and is among the best organized and most 


Cocoa, Chocolate and \ iii 











largely attended in this country. Students are received at P Q i 
any tine; and as they are net limited ~ po hours, have Broma, 4 atic 
ye opportunity to visit one of the prandeat Balibiilens 1m als, FORMS KNOWN £0 naturs 
' e wor as ever seen. ‘or circulars an nformation, 

i address J. GROESBECK, Principal MODERN COMMERCE. oa 

rt | — 
| WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HIGHEST MEDALS Received at INTERNATION by ne 
‘aa EXHIBITIONS in PARIS and VIENNA, {and at LOC turies 
i American and Imported | exHisiTiONs jn all parts of the UNITED STATES. a. 
P\ Key and Stem Winding Watches ; res 
1 Also repairing and warranting complicated NEW SPECIALTY truth 


and plain Watches and Clocks. 


Hy SHLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AAD FORKS. 


mf} OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 28 wri 


{> Send for Centennial Book to our Stores injBostom preh 
and New York. itself 
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From the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


ON CONVERSION IN RELATION TO MEMBER- 
SHIP. 


BY MATILDA STURGE. 


We are told that one of the difficulties in 
the way of missionaries, is that of finding 
suitable words for religious ideas in the lan- 
gaages of the people whom they are endeav- 
oring toinstruct. ‘This isnot surprising: and 
were it not that language is a thing of life 
and growth, with a marvelous power of adap- 
tation to the new ideas and wants of those 
who use it, we might well fear that the want 
of words’would long and greatly retard the 
diffusion of Christianity amongst those whose 
‘lives have been rude and simple, and whose 
religion has been of a debased type. 

But it is not only in uncivilized nations 
hat the limitations of language are felt in 

lation to religious subjects. Words are 
naturally inadequate to the expression of 
that which is spiritual and unseen ; even our 
own complex and varied language—vigorous 
by nature, full of resources, trainel for cen- 
turies in the service of Christian men and wo- 
men—is often but a feeble and imperfect in- 
strument for the communication of religious 
truth. But ideas can scarcely exist without 
words in which to clothe them, and in some 
way they must be so presented as to be com- 
prehensible to others, and so language lends 
itself, largely by the use of imagery and 
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metaphor, to the successful accomplishment 
of the noblest purpose for which it can be 
employed. But its limitations soon re ap- 
pear. The words thus found are gradually 
deprived of much of their original force and 
meaning; they lose point in the friction of 
constant use, their imagery is lost sight of, 
their signification is narrowed, or else they are 
too widely and loosely applied, so that by- 
and-by, they tend to contract the compass, 
and to obscure the clearness of the very ideas 
they were originally intended to express. 

1 bave been led to these thoughts by con- 
sidering the meaning of the words “ Conver- 
sion” and “Converted”: terms commonly 
employed, and useful for the concise expres- 
sion of great spiritual facts; and yet, as it 
seems to me, open to the charge of misuse, 
and leading sometimes to serious misappre- 
hension and mistake. It is not for the sake 
of the words, or as a matter of personal taste, 
that I wish to say a little on this subject ; but 
rather because [ believe that their increasing 
use amongst us at the present time is likely 
to lead to errors which have assuredly pre- 
vailed in some other bodies, but from which 
we, as a religious society, have hitherto been 
comparatively free. Our errors in past times 
have lain in another direction; in escaping 
from these we are exposed to the common 
danger of running into the opposite extreme. 

The expression “Converted,” as applied to 
religious subjects is, no doubt, derived from 
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our Authorized Version of the Scriptures. 
The word, when chosen by our translators, 
expressed very well the Greek synonym, 
which, as scholars tell us, means simply to 
turp, or to be turned ; but it is now used in 
a narrower, and yet more complicated sense, 
although in some places where it is employed 
in the Bible it cannot be made to carry the 
meaning thus attached to it. It was to His 
own disciples, when they had been disputing 
who should be the greatest, that our Lord 
addressed the words: “Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdon of heaven.” (Matt. 
xviii. 3.) And it was to Peter, who had 
previously been called blessed for his heayen- 
taught knowledge, that He gave the injunc- 
tion, “ When thou art converted, strengthen 
tby brethren.” (Luke xxii. 32.) In Acts 
iii. 19, when Peter exhorts his hearers to 
“repent and be converted” the word ap- 
proaches more nearly to its modern meaning ; 
yet even here the form of the injunction 
seems to imply rather a voluntary turning and 
change of mind and purpose than a conversion 
in its strict theological sense. It is not of 
much consequence, however, how the words 
came into use, or how their original purport 
happened to be somewhat changed. It is 
sufficient that they have now a special sig- 
nification, well understood in the religious 
world ; and it is not so much of the words as 
of the things they signify, that I now wish to 
speak, 

I desire not to be misunderstood. The 
great and momentous difference between be- 
ing “‘alive unto God” and “ dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” is one which I have no dis- 
position either to undervalue or to ignore. I 
think, too, that it is a difference which must 
to a certain extent be obvious to others—that 
is, that there are on either side a great num- 
ber of marked, I will not say extreme, cases, 
concerning which both the harsh and the 
charitable judgments of their fellows would 
be found substantially to agree. There are 
those about whom we can but sorrowfully 
admit that they are, to all appearance, with- 
out God in the world; and there are others 
about whom no one has any reasonable doubt 
that they love God, and are seeking to serve 
Him. 

Some of the first class may have many vir- 
tues; those of the second many minor de- 
fects; but yet there is a palpable difference 
between the two, and many proofs of the 
existence of affections and sympathies in the 
one class, which are wholly foreign to the 
other. I admit also that the change from the 
one state to the other is, in a large number of 
cases, more or less marked in character, and 
definite in point of time. It is when these 
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broad general principles come to be app} a 
in detail that some dangers arise; and hew that - ow 
it is, I think, that the frequent and ingg) US '° °° 
criminate use of the word “ conversion,” g others 


others allied to it, has a tendency to lead be four 
mistak e. 




























In the first place, the familivr terms “gg,§ ° ee 
verted” and “unconverted” suggest Cl osely 
idea that mankind can be naturally separated sare 0 
into these two classes, every individual } on It 
placed in the one or the other. Nowit® tha a ha 
my firm conviction that this is a divisig oe ial 
which none but the Searcher of Hearts Hig rhe ve 
self can make. And when we remember thy ‘ care 
to Him the future is as open as the present sother t 
and that to Him the whisper in a far Father’s 
try “I will arise and go to my Father” ig we on 
audible as the words of confession u ; be 
when the returning wanderer meets Hi ae -” 
face to face, it surely does seém presumptuoy aoa, I 
and unseemly for us to suppose that we oy aed i 
divine how He is regarding each one of Hi} jiiy a t 
children. sof h 

And yet it is on this notion of a defini nt of 
line of separation that many churches hay the ext 
been built; and there is growing up amongg called ‘ 


ourselves a desire to reorganize our society @ 


eee : arde 
similar basis; to shut the door on all whg ean 

: : "4 setting 
are not true believers, and to open it agaimh vious e: 
only to those who make a definite professia} 4. .ou 


of faith. Before making any such changejy 
our constitution as this, it would be well for° 
us to consider how far Christians of other 2 


Now 
result 
receive 


denominations have succeeded in simi almost 
attempts. z 1 coul. 
To many of us it appears that theirse§ posith 
cess has been far from satisfactory. Some experi 
have made the door so narrow, both as tual 1 
experience and intellectual belief, that mamph ang. | 
of the most sincere and living Christian misap) 
would, if they applied, be refused admittance; of the 
while on the other hand they have beemm@§  ghonic 
easily satisfied with the profession of the lip§ action 
that they have numbered among themselva upon | 
those who never had more than a passing it Of 
terest in religion, and who have proved by great 
their subsequent conduct that they were not eenea 


sensible of its power. Others have beemg j,4 ; 
more liberal, and yet more cautious, in thei throu 
mode of admission. They have nn sn’ th 
endeavored to discover the true bent » will | 
purpose of their applicants ; admitting the heart 
on such evidence of faith in the Saviour amd§ 44, y 
of a desire to do His will, as is obtainable by) 



















| 
ignorant and short-sighted man. Yet even they) ro 
must have met with many puzzling cases, have I 
experienced many failures, and made m hype 
sad mistakes; and they would admit that thet jjyj, 
were true Christians in their congregatic feasi 
who have never cought to enter their pale of com 
membership, and many who are scarcelf§® gon 


Christians at all, within it. And it is obvioul 


and 
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that it must be a very serious thing for man 
™E thus to set his stamp upon the experience of 
. others—serious as tending to confirm the 

ME hopes of some who may be building on a 
a false foundation, and to bring discouragement 
on those who shrink from the endeavor to 

such a test. 

Closely connected with this subject is the 
nature of the experience itself, and here it is 
that, I think, the use of the word “conver- 


ing mainly on their own past experience, as 
sealed and ratified by the opinion of man ? 

I have said that the change from darkness 
to light, from the condition of a stranger and 
foreigner to that of being “a fellow-citizen of 
the saints and of the household of God,” is, 
in a great number of cases, more or less defi- 
nite and marked. There aresome cases where 
the change is attained, or seems to be attained, 
by one great step. There is a sort of concen- 






































it sion” has a marked effect. It seems to draw| tration of spiritual forces brought to bear 
b especial attention to the process rather than | upon the human spirit, and the course of that 
a to the result ; to the symptoms rather than to| spirit is changed at once—literally turned 


the cure ;, to the workings of our own hearts 
rather than to the bright shining of our 
Father’s love in Christ Jesus our Lord, which 
alone can win our love and trust, and which 
may be gradually apprehended by the open- 
ing eyes of childhood, or may flash suddenly 
on the benighted soul which has long wan- 
dered in darkness. There seems, too, not 
only a tendency to dwell unduly on the pro- 
cess of his conversion, but also on a particular 
point of the process. I am often struck with 
the extreme importance attached to what is 
called “finding peace.” This seems to be 
regarded as the work of a moment, and as 
setting the seal of confirmation on the pre- 
vious experience, and almost on the safety of 
the soul. 

Now, true peace—that peace which is the 
ther 2 result and complement of grace and mercy 
“Lg “received—is so precious a thing that it may 
almost be looked upon as the health of the 
soul. But as there may be life without 


round in an opposite direction. It was so 
with the Apostle Paul, and it has been so in 
other historical instances; and no doubt it is 
so sometimes still, though not quite so often 
as some would have us believe. 

In a greater number of cases there is a 
succession of steps—steps, it may be, very 
irregularly placed, but each important in it- 
self, and each lifting the traveler, so to speak, 
on to a higher level than he occupied before. 
There are many whose spiritual history is by 
no means typical in character, who can never- 
theless recall certain very distinct epochs in 
that history; times, as some would say, of 
very gracious visitation—hours, even mo- 
ments, which have left an ineffaceable im- 
pression. 

In the cases I have been supposing there 
has been some time in the life of the individ- 
ual when there has been a state of spiritual 
deadness; of enmity to God, or at least of 
carelessness and unconcern. Consequently 
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health, so, I think, no one who has had much | there was a need of turning, a need of a change 
omé® experience will deny that there may be spiri-| of heart and mind. But there are those in 
$0) tual life without the enjoyment of peace. | whom the birth unto rizhteousness is so coin- 
“17} And, while we regret and seek to remove the | cident with the unfolding of the mental facul- 
7 misapprehensions which have deprived many | ties, and the development of the moral nature, 
“a ofthe support and comfort of the Gospel, we} that for them the word conversion is not ap- 
tp should be cautious how we countenance the | plicable at all. Among the children of re- 
lea notion that pardon and acceptance depend | ligious parents, well trained and instructed 


upon our own feelings about ourselves, 

Of course, if this be the prevalent idea, 
great importance will be attached to every 
sensation of spiritual joy, and many will be 
led thereby to think that they have passed 
through a certain process and are safe ; while, 
gon the other hand, undue discouragement 
will be the portion of the lowly and contrite 
heart. This attention to the process, whether 
the whole or the part has a tendency to lead 
people to trust in their conversion instead of 
in Christ. 

I think it is this, rather than deliberate 
hypocrisy, which has led to so much careless 
’ living—so much even of scandal in the pro- 
a fessing Church. How can those live as be- 
id cometh the Gospel, who, instead of looking 
a continually to the Lord of their salvation, 
and trusting in Him day by day, are depend- 


from their infancy, and partaking too, from 
their earliest years of the privileges of a 
Christian Church, there are assuredly some 
who have inclined their ears from childhood 
to the teachings of the Holy Spirit; who 
have never wilfully chosen the broad road, 
but have sought to tread in the path which 
leadeth to life. 

It is true that their religion is rudimen- 
tary at first; it is generally a mistake to ex- 
pect ripe experience in achild. But such 
lambs are under the tender care of the Chief 
Shepherd, and it is to be regretted when 
those who are working for Him, discourage 
such little ones, or even some of riper years, 
by pressing upon them the necessity of some 
marked ex perience—of some definite change ; 
when all that is wanted is an ever-growing 
and deepening knowledge both of their own 
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hearts, and of the free love and mercy from | destruction may arouse in minds hith 
which alone any can receive pardon and peace, | unconcerned a horror of the barbarous system, 
and daily “grace to live well.” Such Chris-| G. F. appears to consider the “Cente, 
tians are like the elder brother in the parable | nial” lowered in its character because 
without his selfish spirit, and it seems to we} American flag, which has so often flogieg 
that, so far from being regarded as of abnor-| over scenes of bloodshed and cruelty, wil} jy 
mal growth, they ought rather to be looked | a prominent object in the scene. But it m 
upon as of wholly a right ceed, and should be | be borne in mind that it will not be theres 
much more numerous in any living communi-| a symbol of war but simply of nationality; 
ty of Christians than they are. I am told| and that, mingled as it will be with the flags 
that there was recently, in a periodical be-|of nearly every nation of the earth, it 
longing to the Wesleyan body, an article on} be regarded for the time being as a sym 
this very subject, pointing out the need of| of peace. Let us not quarrel with an ing, 
some mode of admission into membership for | cent flag; even when floating at the headg 
such young people, different from the require-| an army it i8 no instrument of destruction 
ments of experience which, in that body of} but only a symbol of nationality; for whe 
Christians, are ordinarily made. Shall we, in| the system of war is among the things thy 
the freshness of our renewed zeal, hastily | ar: past, and its engines of destruction ay 
adopt the errors which others are beginning | exhibited as the curiosities of an age no 
to recognize, and to endeavor to lay down? | wholly emerged from barbarism, a nation) 

To be eontinued. flag may still be needed for convenieng, 
though not, we will hope, for vain and child. 
ish boasting. 

We may well be indulged in differences of 
opinion as regards the real and ultimate good 
The communication of your correspondent, |to be accomplished by the “ Centennial,” 
Gideon Frost, on the approaching Centennial | But it is neither wise nor just to condem 
celebration reminded me of the parable of the | that which we have looked at from one point 
**Tares in the field,” and the lesson it con-| of view only. 
veys, which is that, as good and evil are often When an evil like war is, in the lapseof 
intermixed, we should not too hastily attempt | ages, sysatematized, some of its fibres become 
to root out the evil, lest we destroy the good | entwined with every department of society, 
also; but that when both are ready for the| We cannot root it up, but must wait its slop 
harvest they can be safely separated. decay, and be patient that it is so slow. 

While admitting that various motives have} We must be patient, too, with those of cur 
prompted those who have been active in get-| brethren who, while holding a sincere testi- 
ting up this celebration, such as national | mony against war, feel that they must decide 
pride, love of display, mercenary considera- | for themselves what is and what is not an in 
tions, and others not of the highest order, it | direct encouragement of the system. - These 
is evident that the desire to promote military | do not feel called upon to withdraw from 
glory has not been a prominent motive, if it| labor in the field where wheat is growing be 
has consciously operated at all. It is safe to| cause some tares are mingled with it. ,* 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A RESPONSE. 


say that the means by which the indepen- “a 
dence of this country was achieved will oc- 
cupy far less of the thoughts of the people 
who attend the Centennial than will the inde- 
pendence itself, and the prosperity and other 
blessings that are enjoyed with it. 


Philadelphia, 4th mo., 1876. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
Since reading a recent editorial on the 


It is true that the terrible machinery of| transfer of the Indians to the War Depart 


war will be exhibited side by side with the | ment, the following thopghts have presented 


products of science, art, industry and com- | themselves, which I offer to your acceptance, 
merce, but they will constitute a very small | The recent action of the Senate of the United 
part of the exhibition. Indeed, if they pro- | States in the rejection of an agent selected by 
duce in many minds the revolt experienced | Friends, on the ground that all appointments 
by the writer on reading our friend G. F.’s| of that kind should be made on the recom 
vivid enumeration of them, their presence | mendation of the Senators of the respective 
there will be salutary. As the blessing of | States within whose limits these agencies are 
religious liberty is more fully appreciated by | found, has curtailed if it has not entirely 
those who visit the deserted cells of the In-| closed the way for Friends to labor success 
quisition and view the instruments of torture | fully in this field, as much so as if it had 
that are still preserved, so a sight of those | been transferred to the War Department, and, 


dread instruments used in war for human|as an individual, I believe thet the Indians® 
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qill be more likely to get their just due under | Coining was punishable by hanging and 
strict military rule than they would under | burning; high treason by disembowelling the 
that of truckling politicians, as recent events | convict while yet alive, and then beheading 
have too painfully shown. As regards the|and quartering him; soldiers and mariners 
bugbear which some have seen in the mili-| found begging were capitally punished ; 
tary title, which outsiders have used in speak- | soldiers deserting were flogged, sometimes to 
ing of our agents, it is a matter over which | death; trial by battle was still preserved on 
we have no control, any more than we have |the statute book; so late as 1811, a bill was 
over the n»me of Quaker, and it is, perhaps, | passed punishing with death the offence of 
quite a8 appropriate and could hurt no one, | maliciously breaking lace frames! Prisoners 
except such as are weak enough to love adu-| were allowed no counsel. Such were a few 
lation. As reyards further mission labor, | of the enormities of this monstrous code. A 
after the manner of other denominations, it | few ‘ visionaries,’ like Dr. Johnson, Black- 
appears to me that this must, of necessity, be | stone, Bentham, Beccaria and Montesquieu, 
curtailed; for already several of the agencies | denounced them, but Eldon, and Ellenbor- 
under the care of Friends have been jointly | ough sternly resisted every attempt at ame- 
occupied by other religious bodies, which has | lioration. One great lawyer said that to 
not always been conducive to harmoay;|change the punishment for high treason 
therefore, if Friends wish to continue this | would be to remove one of the pillars of the 
work under the new relation, it would be| Constitution! The consequence was that 
proper to retain on\y such fields as they can | crimes went unpunished. Men forbore to 
work in untrammeled, their work being more | prosecute, juries shrank from convicting, 
to enlarge the comforts and needs of this peo-| judges recommended to mercy, sentences 
ple, preparatory to a higher development, and |-were unexecuted. In 1816, in England, 


not to make proselytes. G.S.T. | there were 104 convictions of forgery on the 
Platte Co., Neb., 4 mo. Tth, 1876. Bank of England, and only 18 executions ; 
ete in 1820, there were 352 convictions and 21 


Brure force holds communities together as | executions; and yet in the former year there 
an iron nail binds pieces of wood by the com- | Were 17,885 forgeries on the bank, and in 
pression it makes—a compression depending | the latter 29,035. The resumption of cash 
on the force with which it has been hammered | payments extinguished the small notes, which 
in. It also holds more tenaciously if a little | formed the priucipal inducement to forgery, 
rusted with age. But Intelligence binds like | and in 1823 there were only 1,648 forgeries, 
ascrew. The things it has to unite must be| 6 convictions and 2 executions.” It is not a 
carefully adjusted to its thread. It must be| violent assumption that, if hanging for mur- 
gently turned, not driven, and so it retains der should be abolished, fewer murderers 
the consenting parts firmly together.—Draper. | would escape punishment. 


———- ~or—o——— 


—_—_—— 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. FROM SPURGEON’S LETTERS “‘TO MY STU- 
” 
In a sketch of Sir Samuel Romilly the a 


Albany Law Journal thus refers to the old| If the anointing which we bear come not 
rigorous criminal laws in England and their| from the Lord of Hosts, we are deceivers ; 
failure to prevent crime: ‘‘ From the Res-| and since only in prayer can we obtain it, let 
toration to the death of George Third—a | us continue instant, constant, fervent in sup- 
period of 160 years—no less than 187 capital | plication. Let your fleece lie on the thresh- 
offences were created. In the reign of George | ing-floor of supplication till it is wet with the 
Second, 33 acts were passed creating capital | dew of heaven. 


offences; in the first 50 years of George} Go not to minister in the temple till you 


Third no less than 63. Among others, steal- | have washed in the laver. Think not to be 
ing, privately in a shop, goods to the amount | a messenger of grace to others till you have 
of 5 shillings, and stealing to the amount of | seen the God of grace for yourselves and had 
40 shillings, in a dwelling house, or on board | the word from His mouth. 

vessels in navigable rivers, were capital. In| Time spent in quiet prostration of soul be- 
1785, no fewer than 97 persons were exe-| fore the Lord is most invigorating. David 
euted in London for the first offence alone—| “sat before the Lord.” It is a great thing 
20 at one time. In 1816 there was a child | to hold these sacred sittings; the mind being 
ander ten years of age in Newgate, under | receptive, like an open flower drinking in the 
sentence of death for this offence. In the 3} sunbeams, or the sensitive photographic plate 
years ending 1820, the executions in England | accepting the image before it. ~ 

and Wales amounted to 312; from 1820 to| Quietude, which some men cannot abide, 


1830, there were 797 in England alone. | because it reveals their inward poverty, is a 
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— of cedar to the wise, for along its hal- ; 


owed courts the King in his beauty deigns 
to walk. Priceless as the gift of utterance 
may be, the practice of silence, in some as- 
pects, far-excels it. 

Do you think mea Quaker? Well, be it 
so. Herein I follow George Fox most lov- 
ingly ; for I am persuaded that we, most of 
us, think too much of speech, which after all 
is but the shell of thought. 

Quiet contemplation, still worship, unut- 
tered rapture—these are mine when my best 
jewels are before me. Brethren, rob not your 
heart of the deep-sea joys; miss not the far- 
down life by forever babbling among the 
broken shells and foaming surges of the shore. 





Lapy Burperr Courts has addressed a 
letter to Bishop Piers Claughton, urging that 
no part of the Hospital Sunday fund should 
be allotted to institutions in which vivisection 
is practiced. She says: “The subject is one 
which, under its educational aspect alone, 
merits the serious consideration of the clergy. 
Large numbers of young men attend the 
hospital schools, and if you have in any de- 
gree followed, in the public journals, the 
physiological’ observations on this practice, 
from time to time, you can scarcely have 
failed to remark the general levity character- 
izing them. The license accorded to the prac- 
tice of vivisection is only too fully and pain- 
fully exemplified in many of the recognized 
medical handbooks. I and others keenly feel 
that the gradual growth of such experiments 
amongst us is as a cancer in our social sys- 
tem, and that under the name of vivisection 
an evil must be acknowledged to exist, of 
which we cannot be ignorant or remain 
silent upon. That generic term veils—save 
to those who have sadly deciphered it—the 
sickening details and consequences implied in 
the mutilation or torturing the life out of liv- 
ing creatures, for alleged scientific or hygienic 
purposes, and the full significance of that 
often lightly used expression may rarely pre- 
sent itself to the mind on ordinary occasions ; 
but the subject has already attracted public 
attention, and as it becomes more thoroughly 
understood will yet command it more and 
more. I venture to think that the preachers 
for the Hospital Sunday collection should 
fully satisfy themselves that they are not 
committing themselves or their congregations 
to the support of practices from which they 
would recoil in protest of our common nature.” 
—The Church Journal. 





Most of the’ shadows that cross our path 
through life, are caused by our standing in 
our light. 
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decay. 



















































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FASHION. 

“A beautiful form is better than a beautiful fag. 
a beautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form: 
it gives a higher pleasure than statues or pictures. 
it is the finest of the fine arts.”—Emerson. ; 

We desecrate this form as soon as we beg 
to dress to attract the attention and admin. 
tion of others. This body is the shell tha 
protects us in this our larva condition, wherejy 
we are blindly feeling our way for a transfop. 
mation into a perfected being. 

Leaving generalizations, it is enough to say 
of the tyranny of fashion, that some of our 
physicians who have examined hundreds of 
female subjects in the great hospitals of Ey 
rope inform us that the viscera is seldom 
found in place, and that this is the effect of 
the continuous weight and pressure of dregg 
I once listened to a discourse on dress, bya 
really venerable looking man. This I found 
to be the gist of his teaching: that the dregg 
must be made first in artistic proportion, and 
afterward the body fitted to or in it. This 
person told us he expected to spend the sum. 
mer in canvassing the West, to teach womep 
how to make their dresses. 

My dear friend S. R. has wandered far ig 
quest of the beautiful. She has, no doubt, 
had the desire of her heart satisfied; and she 
sees Paris sitting peerless as a queen havin 
no sorrow. ‘This is one view of a many sided) 
picture. That we shall find thrifty business 
women in Paris we all know; where there is 
a standing army, women of the middle class 
must come to the front and do the work. J 
should see mothers whose maternal instincts 
for the well being of her sons is of no avail, 
as the state has for years destroyed her influ- 


ence, in opening before them the broad way — 


to destruction; her daughters she watches 


with an eagle’s eye, scarcely permitting them ~ 


out of her sight till the marriage ceremony 
takes away her authority. 

And John Woolman, no doubt, would hear 
that low wail coming to his ear, like the surg- 
ing of the sea, from that “dark mass,” whic 
he was told were human beings in as much 
misery as they could be and live. 

This worship of art culture, is it not the 
flowering out of that voluptuousness that 
precedes decay? Greece, with her glorious 
and unrivaled sculpture; Rome, with her 
never-to-be-surpassed paintings, were tending 
towards decay—a gorgeous autumn decay— 
at these very periods. And there is no doubt, 
if we could procure the statistics, we should 
find the population of France to be at this 
time decreasing. 

Thus, in the body politic, as in the natura) 
body, the most exquisite beauty may precede 
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«He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death be fled, 
Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
And marked the mild, angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there, 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And, but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 
And but for that chill, changeless brow,— 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some!moments, aye, one treacherous hour 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power,— 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 
The first, last look by death revealed.” 


E. W. L. 


But there is another meaning that seems to 
me to be also of great importance, perhaps 
especially so to the young travelers, in the ex- 
ercise of gospel ministry, who, in going from 
place to place, are necessarily thrown upon 
the hospitality of strangers, and who need to 
be very careful that they “keep the body 
under,” and thus “make not the gospel 
chargeable to any.” I do not now allude to 
money charges. Demands may be thought- 
lessly made upon the time of a hostess or 
upon family arrangements, that may be quite 
as oppreasive as money claims. 

Long established custom has opened the 
way for Friends traveling in Truth’s service 
to go into a private home at any hour, and 
it is one of the beautiful features of our re- 
ligious Society that these gospel messengers 
are sure of a welcome. But in order that this 
liberty be not abused, there should rest with 
all thus traveling a constant sense of obliga- 
tion to take things as they are, or in other 
words, to conform as far as can be to the 
usual family arrangements, so as not to im- 
pose needless fatigue or inconvenience on 
those upon whose kind attentions they are for 
a time dependent. 

While I thus write to thee, my dear friend, 
touching, as thou mayest think, but one phase 
of the subject, my sympathies are keenly alive 
to the shrinking which many feel from thus in- 
truding, perhaps, uninvited, into the famil 
circle; for I have passed through this ordéal, 
and that which I know enables me to encour- 
aye our younger Friends who may be taking 
their first steps in this path, to remember the 
injunction, ‘ Strive to keep the body under.” 

Habits, either in accordance with or against 
this injunction are easily formed, and make 
the path rougher or smoother, as the case 
may be, to both the visited and the visitors. 

I have sometimes been almost ready to 
doubt the mission of those who appear re- 
gardle:s of the trouble they give for the sup- 
ply of imaginary physical wants. 

The lookers on are often very clear-sighted 
and quick to discern inconsistencies, and 


? 


——- ——- +8 > 


Ir should be the practice of every one to 
cultivate at least one form of mental occupa- 
tion other than that which forms the chief 
purpose of life; for a wide range of knowl- 
edge and ideas is of inestimable value, and 
may prove to be not only a means of recrea- 
tion and pleasure in prosperous times, but a 
source of profit aud comfort when accident or 
misfortune renders it impossible for the ordi- 
nary pursuit to be followed. He who has two 
oars in his boat has a great advantage over 
the man who has but one. An enlargement 
of the field of thought not only yields benefit 
toourselves by expanding the mind and mak- 
ing it more fit to bear the harassing cares and 
troubles of the world, but promotes liberal 
views which raise us above petty jealousies and 
prejudices, soften the heart, aud tend to make 
us more kind and considerate to others. 
Though no amount of study and application 
can make a dull man clever, yet he may by 
the practice of self-cultivation become well- 
informed and studious. Every attempt to 
gain knowledge is productive of some good 
result, for, if it does nothing else, it leads to 
a spirit of inquiry, which is of itself benefi- 
cial.—Saturday Review. 





aS CRAPS€ 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


_ are designed for outward ministration. 


Hast thou ever read “Samuel Bownas on 
the Ministry?” I often recall the words of 
caution left by that ancient worthy, and when 
I recur to my own experience, one of his in- 
junctions seems to me to be of double value. 
He says, in addressing those who were en- 
gaged in ministerial service, “ Strive to keep 
the body under.” 

One meaning attached to this word of cau- 
tion, as I understand it, is that ‘we must 


' guard our natural impulses, whether of mind 


or body, that they do not in any way or in 


any degree get mixed up with the workings 


of the Divine gift or those inspirations which 






sometimes, through inexperience, they are 
unable to make any allowance when, as they 
thirk, the claims of the body are unduly 
pressed. Therefore, those who go forth pro- 
fessedly on a gospel mission, should be doubly 
careful so to “ keep the body under,” that it 
be not cause of offence unto even the least 
child. 

I do not write thus to thee, as believing the 
weakness alluded to is common toall. Some 
always feel that more than the needful has been 
supplied, and these have no temptation in 
this direction, while others need to watch con- 
stantly against it. 
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I have just received the accompanying ex-| life upon the water, of the productions of 


tract from a letter written to my afflicted sis-| soi], and of the preparation of the graing 


ter—afllicted by bereavement and the loss of 
hearing. The letter gave her so much com- 


fort that I felt like offering it for the help of | ‘76 of the olive and the vine, of fruit, fo 
some other desponding one through the me-| trees and flowers, of the domestic animal! 
dium of the “Scrap Column” of Friends’ | and their uses, of the wild beasts, of the bing 


Intelligencer. 

“After finishing my letter, I remembered 
thy remark about the widow’s mite. It was 
told of, while those who did much were for- 


gotten. I think ’tis well to talk of thy past | of Bible lands; and has fully illustrated thy 
hours, when the poor and the sick, the or-| text with pictures, The book will be a vey / 


phan and the stranger ever received help 
from the willing hands of thy dear partner 
and thyself. 

“Therefore, cheer up, and feel that a 


Guardian Angel is ever near, to whom thou| the Hebrew prophets and poets write 80 el 
eanst tell thy sorrows; that blessed Spirit | quently. 
will be with thee to the end. 

“Remember the fable of the flowers that L 
became dissatisfied because they were not : se : 
roses, or dahlias, or luxuriant vines. The understanding of the spiritual as well as lit 
little forget-me-not said to the gardener, ‘1 | eral significance of the Bible. 
thought you just wanted me to be a forget- 
me-not, and I am trying to be the best I can.’ 

“ Here is a lesson. If thou doest the best 
thy weak state will admit of, thou wilt be ac-| ence Monthly gives the sweet, aged face of the 
cepted. Though deprived of that dear com-| distinguished and beloved sister of William 
panionship, I am glad thou still hast the 
taste and ability to enjoy the resources of 
reading and writing. 
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Van Lennep’s Brste Lanps.—Published | est, and seeking the interest and happiness of 
by Harper and Brothers, New York, gives | others rather than her own. 
an elaborate and thoughtful description of 
the wondrous region which has remained so | just appeared, made up principally from her 
long outside the progressive modern world. | diary and correspondence, and it will create 
In the introduction, the author quotes the| general surprise to find that neither her in- 
words of Stanley: “The unchanged habits| tellectual energy nor her genius were the 
of the East rendered it a kind of living | causes of her dedication to a life of scientific 
Pompeii. The outward appearances, which | inquiry, but her womanly devotion to her 
in the {case of the Greeks and Romans, we | gifted brother in his ambitious work. 
know only through art and writing, the mar- 
ble, fresco and parchment, in the case of the| family of eight, that her father was band 
Jewish history we know through the forms] master in a regiment of guards of Hanover, 
of actual men, living and moving before us,|and that her infancy and childhood were 
wearing almost the same garb, speaking in| passed in the gloomy period of the Seven 


almost the same language, and certainly with | Years’ War. At the age of three years, } 


the same general turns of speech, tone and | Caroline began to feel deeply the troubles of 
manners.” her family, and very soon became the patient 

Van Lennep’ has collected particulars of | drudge for her parents and her brothers. She 
the Physical Geography of the water and the | says: 


Eo acer 
“ My fs 

of a polis 

food, of cultivation by irrigation, of the eg particula 
rough bu 

nothing | 

but to § 

and other creatures ; of the ethnology, of the} geamstre 
language, of the manner of life, of the hab} jinen. | 
tations, of the people and of the family lig} ¢o my f 
could fi 

but toc 

great help to teachers of First-day schoo} ll ima: 
since the Syria of to-day is in many respecy} and tht 
like the land of Israel in the days of which} nots | 
and fu) 

At 

A knowledge of the facts which Vay (22d 0 
ennep unfolds adds immeasurably to the had re 
educal 

duties 

a vited 

CarotineE HerscHet.—The Popular 8. o 
conce 

Herschel, the astronomer, the place of honor and 
for this month, and it is most interesting to § twel 
note how the skill of the engraver has shows brot! 
that even the furrows of time can impart -_ 
true spiritual beauty to the Gountenance of = 
one who has led a life of unselfish devotion to ” Ij 
duty, doing always the duty which lay near oe 
of | 

The memoirs of Caroline Herschel have ‘ 
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‘ er wished to give me somethin EASTBURN.—In Philadelphia, on the 15th 
“My - s g Third mo., 1876, Rachel P. Eastburn, daughter of 


of & polished education, but my mother was David Parry, in the 69th year of her age; @ mem- 
articularly determined that it should be a| ber of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 
rough but, at the same time, useful one; and near Baategtion, Backs oe Pa, Senet 
nothing further, she thought, was necessary |R0 %, 1875, David Parry, formeny’of Drama 
but to send me two or three months to a| age; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 
seamstress, to be taught to make household} WARNER.—On Third month 28th, Elizabeth, 
linen. Having added this accomplishment wi iecdians nade ethan — year; a member 
to my former een . ee afterward WARNER.—On the 2d inst., Isaac Warner, Sr., 
could find leisure for thinking of anything | in the gsth year of his age. 
but tocontrive and make for the family, in 
all imaginable forms, whatever was wanting ; 
and thus I learned to make bags and sword- 
knots long before I knew how to make caps 
and furbelows.” 

At the time of the death of her father 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


No. 3. 


We next proceeded to visit the Sphynx, 
ploughing our way, under the burning sun, 
: 767 : through a mile or more of loose, hot sand. 

aml of a i oe See vee i, It is sadly dilapidated, but still very noble 
had received only the bareat rudiments Of! in outline and features, and of enormous 
education, and was occupied with household | proportions. Near it was a very large exca- 
duties; but, at the age of twenty, she was in- vation, in the form of a parallelogram, 
vited by her Lrother William to join him in | exhibiting, at the bottom, a gigantic, sarco- 
England, where he hoped, by his instructions, phagus, with a female effigy, in black mar- 


to make her an effective singer for his winter | wit} hieroglyphics. On the sides of the ex- 
concerts and oratorios. After much delay | cavation were various ceils, containing other 
and anxious consideration she went, and for | sarcophagi, more or less broken. We left the 
twelve years applied herself to assisting her vicinity of the Pyramids under an overpow- 
brother in every possible way as he toiled up- ering sense of their greatness. The mind 


: ; ; was too much absorbed to be fully conscious 
ward toward his destined place as one of the | of the bodily exertion gone through at the 


greatest astronomers of the age. Music was|time. Some of our party described it, after- 
only pursued by him as a means of gaining a | ward, as the severest day’s exerfion they had 
livelihood, the science of astronomy and the | &V®T experienced, and the most memorable 


. : one of their lives. Most of us suffered, more 
oat of the telescope being the real work or less, for several days, from the over- 
0 . 


fatigue and excitement, as well as exposure 
In 1781, the discovery of the planet which | to sand and sun, which was greater, proba- 

now bears his name (or the more classic one bly, than we were aware of at the time. 

of Uranus), made William Herschel famous, One great draw-back in a visit to the Pyra- 


‘ : mids, and, in fact, to almost everything else 
and he was sent for to bring his seven-foot |; the East, is the incessant demand for 


telescope to the king, when he was chosen | backsheeth ” for every kind of real or pre- 
Royal Astronomer, at a salary of £200 a year. | tended service, or for no service at all. In 

The devoted and laborious sister, who had| the villages little children are taught to 
toiled patiently with him during his long | ®¥@"™ around you, hold out their tiny hands 


; ; .- | and say * backsheeth,” before they can utter 
years of poverty, was now raised with him| any other intelligible word. At the Pyra- 


and continued to stand by his side during his | mids, both in the ascent and descent, as well 
life as an astronomer. Such, we are re-|as in the investigation of the interior, we 


_ minded, was Caroline Herschel’s intellectual | Were completely in the power of two or three 


swarthy, stalwart, muscular Arabs. The 
demand was intolerable. They would stop 
every now and then, at dangerous or difficult 
places, and make you pay down, or promise, 
‘good backsheeth.” Your good nature and 
sense of service were readily overcome in the 
first place, and, perhaps, you were somewhat 
liberal, supposing it to be once for all. This 


and moral preparation for the pursuit of the 
most sublime of sciences. 





DIED. 

HANCOCK.—On the Ist iustant, Mary E., wife of 
Henry W. Hancock, and daughter of David and 
Mary T. Bassett, of Salem, N. J., in the 32d year of 
her age. 


ble, horizontally placed, sculptured over. 


















































only whetted their appetite. The ceremony 
was repeated upon some fresh pretence, 
always asking for more and more, in the 


most exorbitant manner, until they found 


your patience was exhausted, and you would 
be squeezed no longer. The mortifying part 
of it is, as you find out afterwards, that the 
more you give the more insatiable they be- 
come, and that if you had been firm in the 
first place, with a moderate douceur at the 
end, they would have been just as civil and 
polite, as they always are when they have 
got all they can out of you. They bear a 
strong resemblance to the importunate Irish 
in this respect, only that their demands are 
upon an aristocratic scale. The inexperi- 
enced traveler is almost sure to become a 
victim to any extent he will sustain, and the 
Arabs are so slippery it is next to impossible 
to make any bargain with them beforehand. 
The precociousness of this propensity was 
exhibited in a lad we had picked up, in 
returning from a visit to the Coptic church, 
next morning before breakfast. We had 
been struck by his intelligence, and his being 
able to speak English tolerably well, and 


-had allowed him to decoy us into a booksel- 


ler’s, in the main street, with the view of 
making him a present of some volume in our 
language, say to the value of one to three 
shillings, with which we supposed he would 
be highly delighted. We looked through all 
the cheaper shelves without finding anything 
to his mind. We then offered him a five 
shilling English grammar. “Oh! no, he 
knew it all”” After a good deal of further 
search, without mutual satisfaction, his eye 
fell upon a work on “ Egyptian Antiquities,” 
in 2 vols., price twenty-four shillings! He 
eagerly seized it as just the thing, and was 
greatly dieappelated that we did not accede 
to the purchase, putting him off, finally, with 
a six or seven shilling volume, for which he 
scarcely seemed thankful. Another boy, to 
whom we had incautiously promised “a book 
in English,” came with similar high expecta- 
tion to the hotel, and went away with mani- 
fest displeasure, when he found himself pre- 
sented with only some tracts and a pictured 
almanac, with which we had supposed he 
would have been greatly delighted. All 
classes seem absolutely insatiable. 

Through a letter to Gen’l McLean, tutor 
to the Pasha’s son, of which one of our party 
was the bearer, a select party, after running 
the gauntlet of several sets of imperturbable 
and patience-exhausting officials, obtained 
access to the new Palace of Jasileh, which is 
considered the great lion of Cairo, and which 
the silver or golden key alone does not 
unlock. The Pasha has many palaces, and 
is lavish in spending money upon them; but 
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on this last new one, with its luxuri 
Kiosk, he seems to have concentrated eyery,| 
thing that money and art can do. 
wealth of marbles, vases, mosaic, inlaid’ 
floors, tapestries, embroidery, gilding, glaseeg | 
crystal, china, jewels, rich carpetings, divans | 
baths, fountains—everything that could mip. 
ister to taste and luxury, minus the Mahome 
tan abomination of pictures—seemed a realj. 
zation of all we had read or seen depicted 
of the “‘ Arabian Nights.” The odoriferoy 
gardens and ornamental waters are kept up. 
at an enormous expense; our rarest com | 
servatory plants are the common flowem, 
and every. breeze wafts oriental perfumes 
There is a magnificent artificial grotto, 
throughout which the imitations are excel. 
lent, and a small menagerie; but the whole 
arrangements are not yet complete. On our 
return we visited the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties, at Boulak, a small but fine collection, 
mostly in excellent preservation. 

In the evening we took a quiet stroll into 
the “ Muskey,” the principal business street 
of Cairo, and were presented with some 
curious back scenes and interiors, showin 
that human nature is much the same in a 
climes and countries. 

The drinking, refreshment and tobacco 
shops are almost the only ones thst remain 
open after sunset, and, although a Mahome 


tan country, the general characteristics are © 


much the same as in our Western cities, 
only, perhaps, more public and exposed. It 
is, however, but just to say that the incon- 
stant European population, both here and at 
Alexandria, are mostly the leaders in all 
manner of excess. 

We expected to have taken the rail. from 
hence to Suez, and thence-have inspected the 
whole length of the maritime canal, rejoin- 
ing the steamer at Port Said. Owing to 
information of the want of accommodation 
for so large a party on that line, the plan 
was altered. Some of our gentlemen, how- 
ever, took the route by Ismalia, on their own 
responsibility, and reported well of their 
detour. We returned to Alexandria by the 


train, leaving Cairo at 8 A.M. The babel, | 


at the station, was as wonderful as on our 
arrival, and the official delays were exhaus- 
tive of all ordinary patience, requiring an 
ample margin of time beforehand, but when 
fairly off, the rail travels with ease and 


punctuality. We had failed to secure one | 


of the long semi-American carriages to our- 
selves, and smoking is certainly not forbid- 
den. 

The old beaten caravan road accompanies 
the railway, and is still much traveled be- 
tween the villages, affording an ample variety 
of interesting and picturesque scenes, which, 
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being under less excitement with the novelty, 

we had more leisure to observe than before. 
Laden camels, singly or in strings of few or 
many, and the picturesquely costumed camel 
drivers; groups of men, women and children 
with their donkeys, mules, sheep and goats in 
abundance; a “fair” going on at one of 
the villages, quite as crowded and diversified 
as any Irish one; a “ wedding” at another, 
and a “ funeral procession ” at a third, going 
toward one of the open cemeteries. There 
was no lack of evidences of agricultural 
industry, though laborious and pristine in 
many of its forms; and of a teeming popula- 
tion supported by the fertility of the soil, 
but kept poor by the social and political 
condition of the country. They are enabled, 
nevertheless, to indulge their fondness for 
gay coloring in the variety and picturesque- 
ness of costume. We were glad to reach our 
old quarters at Alexandria, which seemed 
like getting home again. 

Third mo. 12th.— We _ were somewhat un- 
pecessarily hurried on board the Austrian 
Lloyd’s fine new steamer, the ‘‘ Vesta,” as 
she did not clear out of harbor till nearly 4 
o'clock, P. M. We found her a magnificent 
vessel, on her first trip, equipped with every 
elegance, and a most liberal table. We stole 
out of the port of Alexandria on the bosom 
of as calm a sea as was ever ruffled by a sail 
or steamer. The vessel takes a great sweep 
in getting out of the harbor. The white 
houses, domes and minarets intermingle with 
each other, and with the varied and abundant 
shippicg of all nations. Every object is 
clearly cut on the deep blue sky, or reflected 
in the still deeper blue of the waters, until 
everything ia gradually lost in the receding 
distance, and we are again out of sight of 
land, as we cross the mouth of Aboukir Bay. 

Beside ourselves there was not a large 
number of first-class passengers, but on the 
middle and after decks there was a wonderful 
assemblage of human beings, huddled to- 
gether in the gangways, or bivouacking any- 
where where they .could find space. Yet it 
was interesting to see their evening and morn- 
ing devotions, and their open-air toilets in 
the early morning. Men and women can 
hardly be distinguished in their loose flowing 
dresses, their love of ornament and the at- 
tention paid to their hair. The less that is 
seen of their miscellaneous cooking the 
better. Many of these, we afterward learned, 
were Greek, Catholic, and Mahometan Pil- 
gtims, to their various shrines in the “ Holy 
Land.” 

I was on deck early in the morning, and 
we sighted Port Said about half-past six. 
Our steamer was heavily laden and slow, but 
her machinery worked with the greatest ease, 
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and we stole into Port Said as we stole out of 
Alexandria. There was nothing, indeed, to 
awaken enthusiasm ; nothing but a low spit 
of sand covered with a great number of mis- 
cellaneous erections, machine-houses, work- 
men’s buildings, and their customary appen- 
dages. The gentlemen who went to Ismalia 
have come on board, and give a glowing 
account of the extent of the works of the 
canal, but they have not seen the Red Sea. 

In due time we were waited upon by a 
small, flat-bottomed river steamer, steered by 
a wheel in the centre, for those who inclined 
to take a trip up the canal. The first por- 
tion confounds all one’s ideas of canal-mak- 
ing. It is not cut through any land, but 
through water,—being embanked out a large, 
shallow, salt-water lake, communicating 
with the sea by several channels or openings. 
The whole region is a singular wide waste of 
sand and sea, so intermingled as far as the 
eye can reach, on either side, that the boun- 
daries are utterly indistinguishable, and it is 
impossible to escape the feeling of insecurity 
for any work of human labor founded upon 
them. 

We steamed up as far as the first “station ” 
on land. The enormous dredges do an im- 
mense amount of work, and belch out their 
cataracts of black mud, day and night, on 
either bank. The scenery is perfectly mon- 
otonous. Our friends, who saw so much 
more of the canal, describe it as a series of 
the most gigantic works, though not much 
more than a repetition of what we had seen. 
The greatest difficulties have thus far been 
overcome, though, as we understood, the 
work could only be executed, in the first 
place, by forced labor. With such shifting 
materials it can only be kept up at a vast 
expense, and an inexperienced stranger can- 
not escape the feeling, however ardently he 
may desire its success, that the whole under- 
taking is a contest of human industry with 
the powers of nature. Several towns have 
sprung up, and a teeming population now 
occupies the whole line of the canal ; and the 
electric telegraph runs along this late barren 
waste of sand and water. 

On our return we visited the Pasha’s mag- 
nificent steamer, lying in the harbor, and 
were received on board with the greatest 
politeness by the gentlemanly Turkish cap- 
tain, who spoke English thoroughly, and 
showed us all over. She is a floating palace 
or “Kiosk” of elegance and luxury, but 
was built and furnished in the Thames. We 
then landed at Port Said, and strolled about 
this entirely new creation of French enter- 
prise and industry. Beyond the more sub- 


stantial erections required for the “ works,” 


it consists of a most extraordinary conglo- 
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merate of extemporized habitations, with all | built, tier above tier, on its rocky eminency 
' the characteristics of having been set down 


for the most ephemeral purposes by a miscel- 
laneous assemblage of squatters of all nations 
on a spit of the sands of the African Desert, 
instead of in the backwoods of America, or of 
being the last new excrescence of some “ oil 
springs ” or the “diggins.” It contains about 
10,000 inhabitants. 

The long rows of “‘ shanties ” are arranged 
with some regularity, in straight streets of a 
good width, uhe necessity of which, in that 
climate, where, too, the social ideas admit of 
allsortsof rubbish and offal being allowed 
to accumulate, has fortunately been perceived, 
and in this respect Port Said presents a model 
to the old Eastern cities. Probably there is 
not to be found, in any other spot in the 
world, such an amalgamation of all races, 
manners and customs, all mingling together 
with perfect freedom and good humor, and 
accordingly giving full scope to the most 
curious scenes of the gay, the ludicrous, and 
the abominable, which everywhere meet the 
eye of the stranger. 

The place was all alive with preparations 
for the expected visit of the Viceroy and the 
Prinee of Wales. The canal is expected to 
be opened to the commerce of the world in 
the course of the present year. 

Our steamer was heavily laden with planks 
and spars to be delivered at Port Said. The 
process of unlading was going on all night, 
not at all to our midnight quiet and repose. 
I was early on deck, watching their deliber- 
ate movements. The consumption of time 
appears to be an important element in every- 
thing that is done in the East. So far, there- 
fore, from being hurried along in our journey, 
we were at first much disappointed to find we 
should be detained another day in the harbor, 
while the ship completed her unlading. We 
had, most of us, fully calculated upon spend- 
ing this “ First-day ” in Jaffa. The delay, 
however, was, perhaps, not injurious. It en- 
abled us to prepare our hearts and minds the 
more, and to spend the day in that quiet 
which is one of the best elements of growth. 
We cleared, at last, out of Port Said about 4 
P.M. Much caution is required on account 
of sunken reefs and shifting sand banks. 
The buildings on the low shores, and the 
numerous shipping in the harbor were; soon 
deft behind; and we were in direct course 
for the land of Judea. 

Third mo. 15th.—I was on deck before 
daylight, to catch the first sight of the Prom- 
ised Land. The coast of ancient Philistia, 
along which we had been running, was prob- 
ably not earlier visible. The low, sandy 
shore, in the neighborhood of Jaffa, was 
descried soon after, and then the town itself, 
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There is no proper harbor. 


The approach is guarded by a barrier gt YY 


ugly black rocks, through which there ig by 
one narrow passage for boats, which rendey 
the landing at all times difficult, and in 
weather impracticable. Several large, ro 
sea-boats were soon at the ship’s side, 
competition among them, with the swell o 
the sea, was sufficiently exciting. We found 
ourselves crowded into one of them with g 
variety of miscellaneous luggage, for jy 
hubbub and confusion it was impossible ty / 
make any selection, or keep near our ow, 
The waves were dashing and surging againg 
the rocks at theentrance. A strong pull, at the 
right moment, and we were swung through 
the narrow opening, not, however, without 
shipping sufficient water to alarm and ineop. 
venience; but we were safely landed about 
10 A. M. 

To our great great gratification we had 
seen Thomas Cook on the nearest point of 
the landing place, who, after safely starting 
the other party from Beyrout, had came on 
by steamer, to Jaffa, to receive und welcome 
us. It was well he was there to pags wy 
through the hands of the officials, and the 
motley crowd that thronged every avenue 
and approach. The utter babel and confe 
sion prevented our realizing, at first, that we 
had actually sprung ashore on the “ Hol 
Land.” We forced our way through the 
dense, vociferating mass in time, threaded 
several steep, zig-zag, narrow,dirty, ill-paved 
streets, through a wonderful-looking fruit 
and miscellaneous market, and then, at a 
little distance, spread over a charming open 
spot, we espied our 12 new tents, already 
pitched (with colors flying), into which we 
were welcomed as our first encampment. 

We were equally surprised and delighted 
with this first introduction to tent life, which 
continued throughout the journey in Pales- 
tine. The 12 tents were somewhat varied 
in style and capacity, so that they presented 
an attractive and picturesqe,—by no means 
a monotonous appearance. They consisted 
of a kitchen, two saloons or dining apart- 
ments, and nine sleeping tents. The latter 
were furnished with iron bedsteads, carpet 
ing, plain table and tin toilet service, and we 
were distributed among them according to 
choice, or relationship, with the most perfect 
harmony, each taking possession of the 
allotment, with an air of individuality, as 
their future temporary home. The kitchen 
was presided over by a first-rate professed 
French cook, with a competent staff. A first- 
rate breakfast, as abundant and excellent as 
at any of our hotels, was almost immediately 
served, everything new and clean, and we 
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were as promptly and politely waited upon,| “ For a more detailed statement of the con- 
py a corps of active and handsome Arab | dition of this prison, your Memoralists refer 
attendants, a8 Pasha or Prince could desire} you to the presentment of the Grand Jury 
to be. All this was due to the efficiency | made to the Court of Quarter Sessions of this 
of our dragomen, who, under our conductor, | City and County, on the 31st of December 
were responsible for everything. Hard by | last, and which accompanies this Memorial. 
were quartered a herd of horses and mules, | Your Memoralists most earnestly request that 
with their care-takers, all belonging to our | the Councils of the City of Philadelphia will 
equipage or commissariat, but whose aer-|adopt immediate measures for the enlarge- 
vices were not to be called into requisition | ment of the County Jail on the site of the 
to-day. ground belonging to the City, which is ample 
for the present purpose, and very conveniont. 
; _ , | to the Court House. Thus the great evil now 

[We have been requested to give publicity | complained of will be terminated, the security 
to the following Memorial, as a subject that|of your fellow-citizens promoted, and the 
has a claim upon the thoughtful attention of sphere of vicious society diminished by the 


s : reformation of the prisoners. 
the friends of humanity. Eps ] “The construction of additional buildings 


To the Select and Common Councils of the} on the ground belonging to the City could be 
City of Philadel phia.—The Memorial of accomplished at comparatively little cost,— 
the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating | whereas the purchase of another site, and the 
the Miseries of Public Prisons : erection of a new prison would necessarily be 
“ Respectfully represents, That the Society | attended with a very large outlay. ‘The 

was founded in the year one thousand seven | present buildings cannot be dispensed with, 
hundred and eighty-seven, for the purpose of | gg they are required to be in the proximity of 
improving the management of Prisons, and | the Court House, and of ready access for the 
alleviating the condition of prisoners. In| eonyenience of the friends and counsel of the 
this, their efforts were eminently successful. | untried prisoners. 

Their attention was then directed to the] « Any expenditure not absolutely requisite, 

amelioration of the Penal Code. This was|should, under the condition of the city 

accomplished. After close observation, care- finances, be avoided. 

4 ONG : “All which is respectfully submitted. 

Memoralists became satisfied that the entire| « By order of the Philadelphia Society for 

separation of the prismers from each other| A}leviating the Miseries of Public Prisons. 

would be the most effectual means of diminish- James J. BaRcLay, President. 
ing crime, and reforming the prisoner. The| Yfarch 23d. 1876.” : 

Pennsylvania system was adopted. __ anaes 
“The Eastern State Penitentiary and the 

Philadelphia County Prison were established 

on the separate system. 

“The best results followed, until the rap- 
idly increasing population of the city natur- 
ally produced an increased number of pri- 
conere. The accommodations of the County Not only from church windows, colored brightly, 
Jail are now, and long have been, entirely! Do their blessed shadows fall across our way ; 
inadequate, and the Inspectors are forced to | Ab, not alone in niches gleaming whitely, 
place two, three, and sometimes even four With folded hands, do they stand night and day. 
prisoners in a rooom intended for one only. | Who is there in this world who has not, bidden 

“Thus the law of the Commonwealth is} Deep in his heart, a picture, clear or faint, 
violated, the Pennsylvania system destroyed, Veiled, sacred, to the outer world forbidden, 
the prisoner greatly wronged by being subjected| O’er which he bends and murmurs low, “ My 
toa punishment far different from that directed — ° 
by his sentence, crime increased by the unlawful | A face perhaps, all written o’er with sorrow, 
and demoralizing ascociation of prisoners, and Whose faded eyes are dim with unshed tears; 
the community injured by the increase of the And yet, they hopefully look toward the morrow, 

y y And far beyone it, into brighter spheres. 
dangerous classes. 

“Far differemt is the state of the Female 
Department of the County Jail. There, ow- 
ing to the judicious enlargement of the 
accommodations, and the wise separation 
of the prisoners, the number has been 
considerably diminished. 


To be continued. 
—_————-—~<9e—-—_—_ 





OUR SAINTS. 
BY A. R. M. 


Tis not alone from legend and old story, 
Tis not alone from canvass, dark with time, 
That holy saints, crowned with celestial glory, 
Smile down upon us, from their height sublime. 


A face, whence all the sunshine of the morning 
And brightness of the noon have passed away ; 

And yet, where clearly, surely, there is dawning 
The wondrous radiance of that perfect day. 


That perfect day—when crowned with Heaven’s 
brightness, 
Without a pain, or care, or mortal need, 
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ee ee ee ———— 
With conqueror’s palm, in robe of snowy white-| cannot call it.” [Farther speeches of Dr and finishe 
Darwin.] . . . After a short time mpg «dress bei 


ness, 
Our blessed shall stand, as very saints indeed. cousin ended her visit tous. Beforeshe weit ing great 1 





Yes, God be thanked! though the pure saints of |she gave me a box containing dissected an expe 

story, : traits of the kings of England; and aft, ™&.°. 

And holy martyrs that the artist paints, some remarks on the study of history, sh her famil. 

Are veiled adiance and crowned with glory, luded b . “Th y dl tk - rint the 

There still are halos for these unknown saints. crude 7 saying, ou and is all never, ollec 
asttteidian Caden. like these kings,be great or distinguished; byg 1° 

onan we too shall ». ss away like shadows, and hayg wg et 

FOR THE YOUNG. nothing remaining to us of value, but what they d 





our Lord in His mercy shall have planted jp ness 4D 


Brom The British Friend. our hearts. When thou loook’st at these pon 0 Lord, 


THE TWO PRISCILLA GURNEYS, traits, may this thought often lead thee befon 7 But ™ : 
Continued from page 127. the King of kings!” At that time she alg be Oe 
One other picture I will recall. It was a| made me a present of Gough’s “ History of q. F. B 
scene in adrawing room. My cousin had been | Friends.” Both these gifts I ever high} her as D 
consulting Dr. Darwin, and was joined there | prized, and many were the hours which I ha heard. 
by my mother and Mr. Berrington. I did not | pily spent in reading and meditating on that ably he 
consider myself, a child, as part of the com- | book, which, dry and ill-written as it is in lan etructut 
pany. It would be impossible, perhaps, to se- | guage, is often great in thought (p. 240). [had comm) 
lect four persons of more strongly marked | no idea of such an extended extract; in fact, it in the 1 
characters, and yet more dissimilar one to| was only by finding, among old papers, the manne} 
another. There was my mother, lofty in gran- | two verses, one by A. Opie, on P. H.G.; the brevity 
deur of heart, and in philosophic dignity of | other by M. Leadbetter, on “ Priscilla Gur oT 
mind, eminent for beauty, and for a severe | ney, Jun.,” that the thought of offering a few ir T. 
simplicity combined with richness of costume. | lines on ‘“ The two Priscillas” occurred to me, her las 
Then my cousin Priscilla, almost etherial in | But it was not easy to stop, in transcribing go peithe 
the expression of purity and holiness, her| graphic a delineation. One point of char day, 0 
countenance continually growing upon the | acter, very endearing in social life, being un to-day 
heart of the beholder, and replete with the | touched by M.A.S., may be briefly alluded to = 
charm which reveals a deep tranquility in | —the quickness of wit and liveliness of repar. . seve 
eternal things, while the surface is plastic to | tee, which P. H. G did not always, at least in } to a 
varying thought and emotion; like the im-| the interior circle, suppress. She has been _— 
mortal music of Palestrina, which flows on | known even to break up a religious “ oppor. + withe 
with one uniform soul-filling harmony, the | tunity,” which she thought unprofitably “ lon dear 
fundamental bass continuing its uninterrup- | drawn out,” by the emphatic avowal, “ well =" 
ted stream, while the superficial parts display | can bear it no longer!” *.° 
endless variety, grace and adornment. Then| I think Mary Leadbetter’s lines “on P, _ 
came Mr. Berrington’s loity, aristocratic fig-| Gurney, Jun.,"” must have been written in _— 
ure, his intellectual and perhaps proud bear- | Ireland, probably on some “ religious visit,” her, 
ing, as he held up his glass, and looked, with | more or less, of this lovely young woman, and thr 
aslightly sarcastic and yet playful air, on those | bright (though not lengthy) minister; for M. the 
around him. And [still seem tosee Dr. Dar-| L. had very rarely (perhaps not since her bey 
win, sitting on the sofa, as he gazed, with al-| visit to Edmund Burke), come to England, her 
most a sneer, on the beauty before him, beauty | Some glimmering of such a visit, as associated _ 
not merely physigal, but yet more moral and | with P. G.’s loved and congenial companion, = 


intellectual ; and never shall I forget the con- | relative and friend, Anna Buxton, (afterwards = 
trast between his figure and the fragile form | Forster), comes before me; but not with cer- a 
of my cousin, who, as his patient, sat next him; | tain knowledge. My own recollections of ag 
fragile, indeed, she appeared, as though a| Priscilla Gurney, Jun., are of the slightest, a 
breath might annihilate her; and yet there | mostly in connection with thesameuncleRey- 
was that about her which seemed asa panoply | nolds, already so much mentioned, when, as . 
of divine strength, and before which the shafts | a boy, I was staying under his roof in James’ 4 
of Dr. Darwin’s wit against divine truth, | Square, Bristol, while the Gurney family were 
aimed cautiously at first, but afterwards more |to and fro, in their attendance upon their 1 
openly, recoiled innocuous. “ My dear| brother, John Gurney, in his last illness at 
madam,”. said he, “ you have but one com-| Clifton. I well remember, however, the ex-’ 
plaint ; it is one ladies are very subject to, and | ceeding beauty and superiority of this young | 
it is the worst of all complaints, and that is,| herald of the cross. She died young, though 
having a conscience. Do get rid of it with all | she had already worked long for Christ, and 
speed; few people have health or strength | traveled considerably in the service of His 
enough to keep such a luxury, for utility I| gospel. She was a most correct, impressive, 
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. without fear or repining. She is inexpressibly 


‘whatever this may be, whether of love, or 
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and finished speaker ; the outcome of her ad- 
dresses being that of a spiritual gift employ- 
ing great intellectual power in the clothing of 
an expression perfectly feminine. Large vol- 
ames of her journals, etc., are in possession of 
her family, but while portions have been in 

rint the most part remain in MS. copies. 

recollect the very words of her thanksgiv- 
ing at my uncle’s dinner table, so much did 
they impress my young mind, in their sweet- 
ness and fullness, though so few—* Enable us, 
O Lord, to be thankful for all Thy favors!” 
But it is to the testimony of others, that, ia 
this instance especially one must refer. Sir 
{, F. Buxton (her brother-in-law) describes 
her as nearly the best public speaker he ever 
beard. It eeems an exaggeration, but he prob- 
ably had in view that which marked the 
structure and delivery of her generally brief 
communications, combining such force of mind 
in the matter, with such attractiveness in their 
manner; so much completeness, with so much 
brevity ; so much accuracy, with so much 

race. He writes (page 105, the Memoirs of 
Bir T. F. Buxton) in 1821 (February), during 
her last illness—“ As for dearest Priscilla, I 
neither grieve for the bad account of yester- 
day, nor rejoice at the more favorable one of 
to-day. I feel her given to the Lord, and I 
am sure that He is about her bed, and that He 
loves her, and, that whatsoever shall happen 
to her, will be sent in peculiar tenderness ; and 
in these certain truths I commit her to Him 






























dear to my inmost soul, but I look upon her 
as a saint already in the hands of the Lord. 
: I have tried to pray for her but I 
cannot. My prayers turn into praises, and my 
mourning iato joy. And, after all, if we lose 
her, what is it? Let our thoughts range 
through eternity, dropping only the trifle of 
the next fifty years, and what can we desire 
beyond her present state? We are sure that 
her God, whom she served in her strength, 
protects, cherishes, and will guard her from 
evil in her sickness, If she is destined to dwell 
in His presence for evermore, will not this 
satisfy those who love her dearly? I say 
again, I am satisfied and joyful in her state, 
and can with unbounded and satisfied confi- 
dence commit her to the Lord, and shall be 
almost glad if you tell her I send no message 
of hope or fear, neither can I hope or fear.” 
Again, page 106. ‘‘ February,1821.—On the 
other hand, I ardently long to see my beloved 
Priscilla again, and the recollection that she 
desired you to tell me that she had something 
to say to me, weighs in the strongest manner 
upon me. I would not, on any account, lose 


advice, or reproof.” He reached Cromer Hall 
im time to receive those dying injunctions 
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which his sister-in-law had been so desirous to 
lay upon him (p.121). Another circumstance 
which Sir T. F. Buxton often referred, had 
prepared his mind for accepting the proffered 
advocacy of the anti slavery cause. 
mentions it in a letter, dated Oct. 22, 1821— 
“Two or three days before Priscilla died she 
sent for me, as desiring to speak to me about 
something of importance. 
began to speak she was seized with a convul- 
sion of coughing which continued for a long 
time, racking her feeble frame. 
seemed determined to persevere, but at length, 
finding all strength exhausted, she pressed my 
hand and said: “ The poor, dear slaves!” I 
could not but understand her meaning, for 
during her illness she had repeatedly urged 
me to make their cause and condition the first 
object of my life, feeling nothing so heavy on 
her heart as their sufferings.” 


He thus 


The moment she 


She still 


Enough appears in these extracts to attest 


the truth of what has been said as to the 
marked elevation, attraction and influence of 
the Junior Priacilla Gurney’s character. And 
this too long paper must be closed by the 
lines of Mary Leadbetter, the finding of which, 
with those of A. Opie, has lead to this notice 
of “ The Two Priscilla Gurneys.” 


ON PRISCILLA GURNEY, JUNR. 

Did such a mind beam through a homely face, 

Beauty were not required to add a grace— 

Did such a face veil an unworthy mind 

Our partial eyes to error might be blind— 

Sweet ministering spirit! with delight we see 

Inward and outward graces joined in thee. 
WILt1AMm BALL. 


oe 


ExTRAVAGANCE —Would the American 


people do themselves the favor to keep still 
Just one minute, that Thurlow Weed may get 
a hearing for what follows: “There are ten 
thousand New York ladies whose costumes, 


when in full dress, cost at least $1.000 each. 


Fifteen years ago the same number of fash- 


ionable ladies would have appeared adorned 
quite as attractively at an average expense 
of $250. Ten thousand children under ten 
years of age are elaborately arrayed at an 
expense of from $100 to $150 each, while the 
children of wealthy citizens fifteen years ago 
were simply but appropriately attired at an 
expense of $20 to $25. And it is painful to 
reflect that in consequence of this lavish ex- 
penditure upon a.class that never earned a 
dollar, there are other tens of thousands with- 
out employment, and suffering for fuel, food 
and raiment. And last, though not the 
least, are the millions of gold sunk by Ame- 
ricans who idle away both their time and 
their money in Europe. Ireland is not now 
the only country demoralized by absentee- 
ism. ‘These great abuses and follies re- 
formed, nothing would be easier than the re- 
sumption of specie payments.” 
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NOTICES. 


of the day is the manufacture of fuel from the w 
of anthracite coal, by a process invented by RP 
The Western First-day School Union will meet | Loiseau, of Mauch Chunk, Penna. It is compogg 
at Old Kennett Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the | of 95 per cent. of coal dust and fiveper cent. of clay. 
29th of this month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. Fairville | with a small addition ofa glue-like mixture mag 
station, on the Baltimore Central, is not over a| of rye flour and slacked lime, and it is made ing 
mile and a half distant. balls the shape and size of hen’s eggs. It is man” 
ufactured by an ingenious series of automatic pra 
cesses, and passes through a distance of 743 fess) 
The Annual Meeting of Friends’ Boarding House | without being once handled; and it is claimeg 
Association will be held at Race street Monthly | that it can be sold for one dollar a ton less thay 
Meeting Room, on Sixth-day sfternoon, Fourth mo. | the price of stove coal. Thus a cumbrous wag 
28th, at 4 o’clock. The attendance of Friends | product is utilized, and a fuel produced of which we 
generally is invited. are assured that a ton gives 25 per cent. more hea 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. than a ton of stove coal. 
i ‘ : : ? Tue Burrer Propuct.—The National Butter ang. 
= The next Third-day Evening Meeting for worship Egg Convention, held a few days since at Davenpo 
(being the last of the season), will be held at} (ja.) presented a number of statistics which are of 
Spruce st., on 25th inst., at 74 o'clock. interest to our agricultural readers, as showing the 
immense quantity of butter made and consumed ig 
this courtry. According to these figures, the people 
of the United States consume annually, for the table 
and culinary use, 1,400,000,000 pounds of butter, 
_———_ SL valued at $420,000,000, our annual exportation 
being only 15,000,000 pounds. In 1870, accordin 
it EM S. to the census, the butter product of the country wa 
Ir is now claimed that large numbers of American | 460,000.000 Ibs, This was produced from 8,935,006 
watches are being exported to Europe. milch cows, giving an average of 14 pounds per cow 


Srupents from Austria, Huogary and Italy are per week for eight months in the year. Supposing 


: = : that the yield of butter per cow has been improved 
rsa to the United States to study dentistry.— | 5) that the annual average is 75 pounds, we have 


then an snnual gross product of 675,000,000 pounds 
ExcePTionaty cold weather in London, with the | worth $100,000,000. Upon this basis our anouab 
heaviest snow storm of the winter, is announced on | consumption of butter, export allowed for, is a frac. 
the 15th of 4th mo. tion less than 16 pounds per capita, or one-third of 

Dom Pepro, of Brazil, has arrived among us, and | a pound per week. This is an ample allowance, 
expresses his wish and determination to avoid all | The increase of milch kine from 1860 to 1870 was 
public receptions, and to travel in this country simp- 
ly as a private gentleman. 


















Tuos. F. Seat, Clerk. 
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Social gathering of Friends, and others who 
attend our meetings, at West Philadelphia Meeting- 
house, on Second-day evening, 24th inst. 


do with diminishing these figures. The increase from 
A Frenoa railway contractor, noticing that the | !850 to 1860 was 2,000,000.— Del. Co. Republican, 
boards of mortar beds became very hard and resist How To save.—A lady who knows how to keep 
decay, has invented a process of preserving wood by | house after the French tashion, describes the ‘ pot- 
impregnating it with lime. Lumber is piled in a| au-feu.” Generally, she says, the steak is put on 
vat and covered with quicklime, whicn is slacked | the gridiron just as it is brought in, with the bones, 
by sprinkling. The vat is filled with water to the | fat, gristle, or tough ends all adhering toit. Butl 
top of the wood, which remains some days undis- | throw all such odds and ends, together with the 
turbed, and it is believed to absorb the lime through | bones from the roasts, cutlets, or even the carcass of 
its whole structure, becoming hardened and secured | a turkey ; in fact, everything in the meat line except 
against dry rot.—Ledger. pork, into my “pot-au-feu.” As often as is neces- 
Victor Hvco and Louis Blanc addressed a large | 88TY the whole is poured through a colander into a 
audience in Paris on the 16th, and one-half the | Stone jar and allowed to cool; the fat or grease is 
proceeds of the meeting were devoted to the fund | then carefully removed and goes into the shortening, 
for sending French workmen to the Philadelphia | °T is used for frying doughnuts; and one would 
Exhibition. The orators commended the people of | bardly believe there could be so much of this as an 
the United States for their industry and activity, | O'dinary kettleful will have in it. The liquor is 
and for the example they gave of love of liberty, | 50w stock for soups, of which any kind one choses 
dwelling especially on the progress of industry as a | C#m be made, by reducing with water and adding 
means of cementing the bonds of friendship be- | SUch vegetables and seasoning as may be required. 
tween France and America. * The meat can either be made into mince pies, bash, 
or meat-balls, the latter being-the nicest way of dis- 
posing of it. Not long since | read an article writ- 
ten by one of ourjown countrymen traveling abroad, 
in which he speaks of this custom as practised 
there, and says “that is why the 40,000,000 in Eu- 
rope can live on what the 40,000,000 in America 
throw away. It is surprising how many good meals 
can be made out of what we have been in the habit 
of “ throwing to the dogs,” and, to one coming in 
cold and hungry, the “ pot-au-feu” emits a fragrance 
only rivalled by the famous coppers of John Willets, 
of Maypole Inn. There is an old adage that the 


Tue Empress or Inp1A.—The pronounced object- 
ion to the assumption by Qneen Victoria of the 
additional title of Empress of India, which has been 
shown so universally throughout England, was well 
illustrated in a recent debate in the house of Com- 
mons. Sir Walter Harcourt said that if “the pavil- 
ion at Brighton were added to the Abbey at West- 
minster, or the Pagoda from Kew to the Chapel of 
Henry VII, there would be thought to be a decided 
alteration, as there would beif it was sought to add 
to that simple worm-eaten chair on which the Brit- 
ish sovereign was crowned the decorations of the | wife can throw out with a teaspoon what the hus- 
peacock throne of Delhi.” —Ledger. band can bring in with a shovel.—Delaware Co, Re- 
Among the valuable improvements and inventions } publican. 


less than 500,000. Of course the war bad much to > 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


The beautiful finish and exquisite tone noted in 
steel engravings ; their softness and clearness of 
outline, are the result of months and often years of 
the most patient and tedious effort by the most 
skilled hand upon the hardest of surfaces. The 
illustration is produced by cutting into the surface 
of the steel, and the lines so created in a —— 
engraving, almost countless in number, are cut one 
by one by hand and with the greatest precision and | 
nicety. The method of printing steel plate engra- 
vings begins with heating the plate and rolling it 
with ink, until the lines of the plate are all filled. 
The face of the plate is then wiped clean, a mois- 
tened sheet of paper is laid on the plate and an im- 
pression is taken by forcing it under the cylinder of 
a rolling press. The slenderness of the incised 
lines, the fineness.and hardness of the metal, and 
the peculiar method by which the ink is laid on the 
plate and fixed to the paper, give to prints from en- 
gravings on steel a sharpness of line, a brilliancy of 
color, a delicacy of tone, and a perspective which 
have won for this branch of art the p-eference of 
artists. Yetitis a slow and expensive process. The 
engraver may be engaged for years on a plate from 
which but forty perfect impressions can be taken in 
aday. Steel plate presses cannot be worked, except 
by band, and three hundred impressions is an 
average daily performance. From these remarks it 
will be seen that steel-plate engravings cannot be 
rapidly multiplied and that they must always be 
expensive, while the works of the famous engravers 
who have passed away, the plates they engraved 
worn out, often rise to an almost fabulous price. 
The common prices of modern steel engravings 
range from $5.00 to as high as $50.00, and old and 
rare prints frequently command many times the 
latter figure, while some of the most famous of the 
original copies in existence are counted by singles. 
Steel engravings are esteemed for purposes of orna- 
mentation in homes of culture next after the best 
paintings. Unfortunately the mechanical diffi- 
culties under which they are produced prevents 
them from becoming popular. 


THE GRAPHIC PROCESSES. 


It is here that the processes of engraving owned 
by the Tue Grapuic Company perform an important 
service. These processes, as is well known, do the 
work of engraving by the aid of photography, 
mechanically, simply, with greatrapidity, and almost 
faultless accuracy. By the aid of these processes 
the photographic camera copies each and every line 
of a steel engraving, fixes it on paper suitably pre- 
pared, and then transferred to the lithographic 
stone. ‘This stone,” says De Vinne, in his Jnven- 
tion of Printing, ‘which is found in its best state 
only in Bavaria, is a variety of alate which faith- 
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popular prices. They have invested several thou- 
sands of dollars in the purchase of original steel 
proofs, and have been very successful in obtaining 
a collection of subjects which, from their variety, 
are calculated to suit every taste. Some of the 
originals in our collection have cost us several hun- 
creds of dollars each, and in many cases very old 
and rare copies have been loaned for our use by art 
collectors who could not be induced to part with 
them. 

In reproducing our copies, we have brought into 
use only the best materials. The paper used is of 
the best steel-plate quality, and we have spared no 
pains to make them as perfect fac similes as the most 
skilled workmen and the best mechanical applian- 
ces could provide. The result is a stock of engra- 
vings which, we believe, to be unrivalled for at- 
tractiveness and variety of subject, artistic beauty 
and finish, while the cheapness at which they are 
sold will provide them with purchasers everywhere. 
The market has long been overstocked with cheap 
pictures and chromos, which have necessarilly pos- 
sessed few claims to artistic merit or beauty: The 
eye needs little training to detect what is artistically 
attractive; and the taste for the beautiful ever 
exists. Therefore the market for artistic subjects 
when they are to be had at prices within the reach 
of the masses is practically without limit. 

We have recently produced an Illustrated Cata- 
logue showing the outline of all our subjects, over 
one hundred of the choicest and most popular en- 
gravings. A copy of this catalogue will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents. 


THE GRAPHIC Co,, 
New Yorx. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Send 3 cent stamp for par- 
ticulars. 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 











MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by inex- 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 


; 105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 


fully responds in printing to the slightest touch of| gealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 


& graver or crayon, and permits the use of fine shades 
and tints which cannot be produced on steel.” The 


lithographic printing press produces thousands of 


impressions per day, and by its use and that of Taz 
Grapuic processes, while we cannot produce a new 
subject, we can copy and reproduce very cheaply 
and rapidly any subject that has been produced on 
steel, and can furnish thousands of faithful copies, 
although but one copy ef the original work may 
be in existence. 

During the past three years Taz Grapsic Com- 
pany has been engaged in collecting subjects for 
reproduction, with a view to the sale of copies at 


ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- 
lon. Price $3 per barrel. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 
Messrs. Morse & Miner: 

Gents:—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 


L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 
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WILL FIND OUR 


Si EEa SO H'4d¢ Ea 


ATTRACTIVE TO THEM WH! N VISITING THE CITY. . 
We will always have choice shades of neat styles, suited to peop 


of quiet good taste. 


BUACK SILKS OUR SPECIALTY. 


In' these we know we have always given satisfaction to our custome, 


SAMPLES CHEERFULLY SENT WEEN REQUESTED. 


SAMUEL C. EASTBURN & CoO., 
S. W. Cor. Eighth and Arch § 


‘BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varieties, all labeled, 
$1.00, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3 00, 26 do. $4.00, 35 
do. $500 For 10 cents each, additional one Maynifi- 
cent Premium Rose to every dollar's worth ordered. Send 
for our new GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from‘over 300 finest sorts. We are the largest Rose-Growers 
in Ameria, and allow purchasers to make their own selec- 
tions., Satisfaction guaranteed, Address 

THE DINGEE AND CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 

West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


AND 









Have put their Roofing on the Agricultural Hall, and Shoe 

and Leather Buildings. on the Centennial Grounds. It 
ives «ntire satisfaction to the Commissioners. Send 
or samples and circulars. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 SOUT” SECOND STBEET, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY |e. o. Box 159, 


OF PHILADEDPHIA. 
No. 7Ol ARCH STREET. 
ASS "TS, $134,957.36. 


‘ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. 


“Insures against Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other ae limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, ete. 


, DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
- ALAN. WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts. 
T. ELWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Ins,, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
‘CHAS, LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water 925 Filbert street. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Imp., 1621 Market street. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


CALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. THOS. MATHER, Treas. 
ALAN WOOD, V. Pres. T, E. CHAPMAN, Sec. 


LYDIA A- MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 


716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 





Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 





BEST IN THE WORLD 
BLATCHLEY’S 


HORIZONTAL 





Tvensouen, [0e-(reail Freep 


TINGLEY’S PATENT 

SJ For Saloons, Hotels, Famili 
— or Ice-Cream Manufact 

in the economy and perfection of its work is entirely un. 

equaled. The closed head willsave ice enough in one season 


to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to — 


freeze, Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invii 
when in town tothe Big Exhibition, to come and see 
or send for descriptive circular and coe, Very liberas 
arrangements made with the trade. The machines can‘also 
be seen at the Centennial Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, 
Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column letter O, No. 10. P 

C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufr., 506 Commerce St., Phila, 


t 





TREMONT HOVSE, 


COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVES, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Having rented the above house, it will be opened for ti 
reception of guests on the 1st of 5th month (May), 1876, 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 


CDs HU 


&500 to be divided among the six 
most successful growers who shall 
praduce the largest quantity from 

lb. of RUBY and ALPHA 
potatoes. Price of each, $1 per lb. 


CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 


8150 to bo awarded for the best 
colle ction, one peek each, of pota- 
toes introduced by us since 186 
$50 for the best and most prom- 
ising seedlings raised this year from 
Pringles Hybridized Potato 
Seed. packets of 25 seeds, 50 cts. 
; The collections for which the last 
two premiums of $200 are offered will be cxhibited at 
the Centennial Exhibition, in Philadelphia, in October 
and premiums will be awarded by their committee. 
For conditions and full particulars eend for our Potato 
Premium Circular, mailed free to all. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalcgue and Ama- 
teur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, con- 
tains a descriptive list of 2500 varieties of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, with explicit directions for culture, 
200 pages, several hundred engravings, and a beautifully 
colored lithograph. Sent postpaid, for 36 cents. 

Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac and Abridged Cata- 







































Toque of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 116 pages, beauti- « 


fully illustrated, mailed to all applicants inclosing 10cts. 
Bliss’sIlluctrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
duced,with many other desirable sorts,also much useful 
information upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10cents 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., N.» 


ATLANTIC CITY, Ni 








By close application to business and attention to the com 
fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 
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